JB. THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE FACTS
OF HISTORY

(I) RECEPTIVITY

IF we have been right in seeing in History a vision of God's creation
on the move, from God its source towards God its goal,1 we shall not
be surprised to find, in the minds of creatures endowed with conscious-
ness, an awareness of History being awakened by the mere experience
of being alive; but, since we have observed that Time's 'ever rolling
stream'2 flows at a varying pace,3 and that the surface of its waters is
sometimes calmer and sometimes rougher, we shall also not be surprised
to find that, in human minds whose innate receptivity to the impress of
History is presumably always much the same on the average, the actual
strength of the impression varies in accordance with the patient's his-
torical circumstances.

For example, we have noticed in an earlier context4 that the vividness of
historical impressions is apt to be proportionate to their violence and
their painfulness. In the Western World in the generation that was in its
childhood at the time of the transition from a Modern to a post-Modern
Age of Western history towards the end of the third quarter of the nine-
teenth century of the Christian Era, a child who had lived through the
American Civil War in the territory of the Southern Confederacy would
be likely to grow up more historical-minded than one who had lived
through the same experience at the North, while for the same reason a
French child who had lived through the Franco-Prussian War and the
subsequent establishment and suppression of the Parisian Commune
in A.D. 1870-1 would be likely to be more aware of History than any of
this French child's Belgian, Swiss, or English contemporaries. Yet even
the Englishman or New Englander of that generation, who had been
lucky enough not to have been given the unsolicited and unpleasant
grounding in History that had been inflicted by Fate upon his Parisian
and South Carolinian class-mates, could not help becoming automati-
cally aware of History in some degree, simply in virtue of having been
born into a social milieu in which the process of Civilization happened at
the time to be in full swing. Even in the pleasantly placid reach of the
mighty river in which his lot had fallen to him, a thousand familiar ex-
periences would be constantly making him aware of his goodly heritage.5
History would be impressed on his receptive mind by the war memorials
and other monuments in public places ;* by the names of streets, piazzas,
farmsteads, and fields; by the architecture of the old buildings that the
child had found already in existence when he had first become con-
scious of the outer world and by the architecture of the new buildings

, 348-77.                * In XII. xi. 421-3.

6 The present writer's debt to the Albert Memorial in Kensington Gardens, London,
for having given him a visual education in History (though not in Beauty) is mentioned
among his acknowledgements on p. 214, below.